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AcTs xviiJ1s. 
What will this Babler ſay? 


H O', to make Choice of ſuch Texts 
of Scripture for the Subject of a Ser- 
mon, as are either uncommon or whim- 
ſical, barren or unpractical, may ſeem 
ſomewhat light and ludicrous; may juſtly de- 
nominate a Man formal and ſingular; and ſa- 
vours but too much of Self-conceit, Vanity, 
and Affectation, (as diſdaining to tale up with, 
or to be confined to the more uſial and ordi- 
nary Topicks of the Age:) Vet I ſay, grant- 
ing all this, and whatever elſe may be either 
juſtly or invidiouſly ſuggeſted by Perſons of a 
more refin'd Taſte, if I can't, notwithſtanding, 
from the Words which I've now read, form a 
Juſt, regular, and rational Diſcourſe, then ſhall 
I freely permit all ſuch as ſet up ſor Criticks, 
and pretend to a ſuperior Reach of Thought 
and Judgment to the reſt of Mankind, to make 


what Remarks, what Reflections and Obſerva- 
tions they pleaſe upon the Preacher: Nay, if 


that won't do, I am very willing (with all due 
Submiſſion be it e to ſhare with St Paul 
in 
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in the Honour of being called and reputed a 
Habler. 

And now, what I have to offer upon this ſo 
uncommon (but not therefore leſs copious) an 
Argument, is only to ſhew in what Caſes, for 
what Reaſons, and upon what Accounts, a Man 
who pretends either to inform or inſtruct others, 
may juſtly be efteem'd a Babler : Which Rules, 
or Directions, whoever obſerves, I do take upon 
me to aſſert, will never fall under the odious 
and deteſtible Character, or (to give it a ſofter | 
Term) the harſh and diſagreeable Imputation 
of a Babler, ſo falſely and unjuſtly applied to 
St Paul in the Text. Theſe then (ſuch as they 
are) I ſhall reduce to the ten following Heads, 
or Particulars; to which (as I ſhall ſeldom ap- 
pear here again) J beg the Favour of your more 
ſerious and needful Attention, while I deliver 
and expreſs:myſelf in ſuch a Manner as not to 
incur the Cenſure of a Babler, which this Diſ- 
courſe is deſign'd to expoſe and condemn. 

He therefore that would not be thought a 
Babler, (I mean properly and deſervedly ſo 
called, in Contradiſtinction to ſuch a Babler 
as St Pant was) let him take Care, in the 


1 
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1/7 Place, That he pretend not to aſſert or 
affirm any Thing which he is not duly qualified 
to prove and demonſtrate. f 

For ſure it muſt render you gradually the 
more impatient, uneaſy, and unattentive to a 
Man's Diſcourſe, to hear him grayely and for- 
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mally aſſert this, or that, or t'other; and while 


you are ſtill waiting and liſt'ning, and expect- 
ing when at laſt he ſhould aſſign ſome Reaſon 
why the Thing is ſo and ſo, inſtead thereof he 
{hall only leave you more and more in the Dark; 
and ſo, by one continued nauſeous Strain of indi- 
geſted Matter, ſhall only further miſlead your 
Judgment, bewilder your Fancy, and confound 
your Reaſon. 

For as nothing can be ſo plain and obvious 


to common Senſe, but what may be capable of 


being further explain'd and laid open; jo there 
is hardly any thing which a Man can either 
ſpeak or write of, but what a moderate Genius 
may not a little ſupport and confirm, either by 
Force, or Colour, or Fallacy of Argument: 
For as tis this which alone can add any Orna- 
ment, any Weight, any Energy to our Words; 
io this alone can yield any Pleaſure or Enter- 
tainment, or bring any Profit or Improvement 
to the Hearer. Tis this which renders our 
Diſcourſe both uſeful and agreeable; which 
makes it not only to be underſtood, but remem- 
ber'd too: Nay, 'tis this alone which can make 
an Impreſſion upon the Spirits, or keep up the 
Attention of thoſe we addreſs ourſclves to. In 
ſhort, 'tis the Manner of handling a Subject 
which muſt recommend, approve, and ſet it off; 
which muſt ſtrike upon, and bring it home to 
the Senſes; which muſt touch, or move, or affect 
the Underſtanding: in one word, which muſt 
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make the Thing plauſible, or give it an Air of 
Probability. 

But then, as the Manner of ſome is, (to uſe 
the Words of St Paul, our Baller in the Text) 
to hear a Man with aclouded Aipect and haugh- 
ty Air, to aſſert a Thing is ſo, becauſe it is ſo, 


betrays no ſmall want of Thought, Height of | 


Aſſurance, Barrenneſs of Invention, Shallow- 
neſs of Reaſon, and Weakneſs of Judgment, 
W hereas, on the contrary, the ſame Story, whe- 
ther told or compoſed by another Perſon, re- 


ceives ſuch Advantages, diſplays ſuch Embel- 


liſhments, cauſes ſuch Emotions, enkindles ſuch 
Deſires and Workings in its Fayour, as give 
it a different Turn, produce a quite different 


Effect, and make it appear in a quite different f 


Light. Thus tis very remarkable of the wiſe 


Widow of Tekoah, that ſhe fepreſented the 
Cale of Abſolom to King David, in ſuch a mo- 
ving Strain of Eloquence, with ſuch a great 
Strength, ſuch an Efficacy and Prevalence ot | 
Argument, as not only merciſully inclined him 


to grant her piteous Requeſt, but withal ſenſi- 


bly enabled him to ſmoak the Drift and Deſign | 
of her artful Contrivance: Ts not, ſays the King, 


the Hand of Joab with thee in all this? Thus, 
we ſee, if a Man would avoid being a Babler. 


he muſt imitate Hudibras's Hero; "of whom 


tis ſaid, that 
* For every Why he had a Whereſore: But 


24ly, Whoeyer would avoid the Imputation 
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of a Babler, muſt keep cloſe to the Subject or 
Argnment which he undertakes to handle. 
For (as my firſt Rule ſhew'd the Expediency 
of proving what we affirm 1o this ſecond J 
therefore lay down, becauſe) Religion is often- 
times ſupported and upheld by Reaſon; and all 
Men that are intelligent, acknowledge the Ne- 
ceſſity of it for that Purpoſe: For ſure we can't 
but know, how ſrequently the right Side of 
the Queſtion is defeated ; in other Words, how 
often [ruth is run down, and a good Cauſe loſt, 
for want of proper and able Adyocates to main- 
tain and defend them. Tis no leſs certain, that 
ſome Errors (whether they regard Speculati- 
on or Practice) are much more plauſible than 
Truths; which is the Reaſon why ſo many are 
tempted to embrace and retain them. Now to 
what do we think can all this be owing, but 
to that Volubility of Tongue, that Fluency of 
Expreſſion, that Clearneſs and Accuracy of 


Stile and Language, which ſome Men are great 


Maſters of, in eſpouſing and maintaining their 
ſeveral Opinions; but eſpecially when 'tis their 
Buſineſs to palliate, to varniſh and gloſs a falſe 
Dottrine or miſtaken Notion ? 

If then ſo much Succeſs may attend the Vin- 
dication of a bad Cauſe, no wonder if we often- 
times meet with ſome Difficulty in defending, 
and are in ſome Danger of being bafiled and 
banter'd out of a good one; to avoid which, 
no leſs Art and Skill is required in clearly ut- 
tering our own Notions, Conceptions, and Ideas 


of 


3 


of Things, than in anſwering the Objections, 
and taking off the evaſive and ſophiſtical Au- 
guments of others. Thus our bleſſed Saviour, 
(tho' he had the Misfortune of being thought 
what is worſe than a Baller, viz. a Deceiver; 
yet) with what a particular Clearneſs and Quick- 
neſs did he correct thoſe falſe Comments, and 
take off thoſe artificial Gloſſes, which the Pha- 
riſees and other Jewiſh Doctors had fo far put 
upon the Law of Moſes, as even to pervert its 
true Senſe and Meaning, and fruſtrate its pro- 
per End and Deſign ? 

And therefore, when a Man uſes ſolid Rea- 
ſoning and Arguing, which at once comes home 
to the Conſcience, and ſtrikes upon the Aﬀec- 


tions; when he has either the Advantage of 


natural Parts, or acquired Learning, (or as the 
Apoſtles formerly had, of divine Inſpiration) 
to exert in Defence of thoſe Principles or Opi- 
nions, which he profeſſes to hold ; when he 
avoids all needleſs Deviations or Digreſſions from 
his Subject, which tend only to perplex and 
puzzle the Cauſe he would ſeem to eſpouſe; 
in ſhort, when he keeps cloſe to what he affirms, 
and lays down as the ſole Ground-work, or 
Foundation of what he deſigns to build upon 
it; then, and then only, is his Diſcourſe ratio- 
nal, clear, and convictive. Then is he © ready 
« always to give an Anſwer to every Man that 
« asketh him a Reaſon of the Hope that is in 
« him;” and withal qualified to inform the Ig- 
norant, to reclaim the Wicked, to conyince the 
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Obſtinate, and convert the Erroneous. Thus ſo 


pathetical, ſo cogent, ſo concluſive, was the 
Diſpute or Conference which St Stephen had 
with the Jews, that ('tis ſaid) they were not 
able to © reſiſt the Wiſdom and the Spirit by 
Which he ſpake”. Thus again, ſo ſtrong, ſo 
goodly, ſo perſuaſive, was St Paul's Preaching 
at Autioch, (this ſame Babler in the Text) when 
he ſo cloſely argued for Chriſtianity againſt 
Judaiſm and Gentiliſm, that © they beſought, 
that the ſame Words might be preached to 
« them the next Sabbath,” as you may ſee in 
the 13th Chapter of the Acts. — And this na- 
turally ſuggeſts another Rule, very fit to be 
obſerved by every Perſon who would not be 
called a Babler; and that is, 


34ty, He muſt avoid every thing that is light, 
or trifling, or foreign to his Purpoſe. 


For as we ought not to content ourſelves with 


ſeeming Arguments, which have no real and 
ſound Bottom ; ſo muſt we not have Recourſe 
to flat, meagre, jejune Notions, nor make Uſe 
of foreign Proofs, and far-fetch'd Reaſons, which 
carry neither Force nor Weight in them. For 
tis only a miſpending, miſuſing, miſapply ing of 
Time; a meer blotting, blurring, and filling up 
of Paper; a perfect puzzling, confounding, 
amuſing our Hearers; when, to Perſons more 
knowing and wiſer than ourſelves, we vainly 
pretend to offer, aſſert, or diate any Sentence 
or Propoſition ; which, inſtead of having a faint 
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Glimmering or Appearance of Reaſon or Argu- 
ment, does only tend and ſerve to no Manner 
of Purpoſe. Such Perſons can never aſpire to 
the honourable Character of Scholars, or Philo- 
ſophers, or Arguers; but muſt dwindle to the 
more groveling Appellation of Bablers, Sc io- 
liſts, and impertinent Triflers. 
Thus Solomon, the wiſeſt of Men, and whoſe 
Writings therefore muſt be allow'd to be the 
fartheſt remov'd from the Name of a Babler, 
very elegantly compares this ſame Perſon to a 
Serpent; as we find, Eccleſ. x. 11. Surely the 
Serpent will bite without Enchantment; and a 
Babler is no better. As if he had ſaid, as tis 
natural for this Animal to bite and fting, and 
nibble at the Heels of ſuch Perſons as fall in 
the Way of its venemous Tongue; fo that 
which drops from a Babler's impure Mouth, 
(whoſe Words not unfitly reſemble the Sound 
and Noiſe of a Serpent's hiſſing) is no leſs na- 
turally biting and ſtinging, nauſeous and of- 
tending, to the Ears of thoſe who happen to be 
ſtunn'd and grated, with his dry, frothy, and 

inſipid Diſcourſe. 
Thus again, (to give only one Inſtance more) 
How often has a plauſible Babler, (alias a 
would-be Orator) ſo long employ'd and exer- 
cis'd, nay rather appall'd and mortified . the 
Ears of an Audience, in Hopes that he would, 
at laſt, bring forth ſomething that was either 
uſeful or entertaining; till, of a ſudden, the 
little Light he gave you, has expir'd (as it 
1 were) 
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were) with a Snuff; and the Man has conclu- 
ded, as he began, in the ſame continued Strain 
of a ridiculous, empty, noiſy, inſignificant Sound 
of Words; not much unlike that of the teem- 
ing Mountain, (fo famous in Story) which, after 
a long Travail, and Labour, and "Throwing, 
was, at length, deliver'd of a poor, little, ſorry 
Moute ?-— But, to be more ſerious, whoever 
would avoid St Paul's Fate in the Text, let 
him endeavour, 


4thly, To expreſs his Thoughts in clear, 


plain, and intelligible Terms. 


For, as there is ſcarce any one ſo happy as 
to ſpeak weil without tome Art or Care; (and 
therefore, ſure we are to make Ule of theſe to 


embelliſh our Stile) ſo the more plain, eaſy, and 


familiar our Words are, the more intelligible, 
as well as the more entertaining, is our Dil- 
courſe : But then, here will lie the main Dif- 
ficulty, that we bewaie of theſe two equally 


dangerous Extremes, viz. that we aſpire not 


after flaunting Bombaſt, or fuſtian Language, 
that certain Sign of a Pedant ; nor, on the other 
hand, deſcend to a flat, lean, languid, lifeleſs 
Way of expreſſing ourſelves: For the former is 
no leſs ſhocking and grating to a nice Ear, than 
the latter is moſt ridiculous and diſtaſteful to 
common Senſe. | 

And therefore, by plain, eaſy Language, I 
mean, proper, apt, ſignificant, well choſen 
Words, which fully * the Senſe and Mean- 
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ing of what we would fay, and at the ſame Time 
are levell'd and adapted to the loweſt Capacity : ? 
But notwithſtanding all this, {till Reaſon and 
Argument are to be made Uſe of, and. the more 
of theſe, the better: For Mankind are natu- 
rally deſirous of Truth and Information; and, 
(where they are neither obſtinate, nor blotted ? 
with a full Opinion of themſelves, they) are 
are always diffident and diſtruſtful of their be- 
Now this they can't other- 
wife come to the Knowledge of, but either by | 
hearing or conſulting ſuch Perſons as have 
acquired ſome Character and Reputation for | 


ing in the right. 


Learning; and how great a Share ſoever they 


may have of this, tis all Joſt and uſeleſs to us, 
if we can't apprchend what they would ſeem 
to explain and unfold, nor receive any Benefit, 


or Improvement, or Edification, by theit Dit- 
courſe. 

Thus St Paul, (the Babler ſo called, but 
greateſt Maſter of Oratory of his Time, and) 


who, in an eminent Manner, had the Gift of 
Kmnowleage, of Prophecy, and divers kinds of 


Tongues ; yet even this fame Perſon particularly 
declares of himſelf, that i the Church he had 
rather ſpeak five Words with his Under ſtanding, 
that by his Voice he might teach others alſo, than 
Ten Thouſand Words in an unknown Tongue. 
Thus again, the Greek Fathers. Sermons are, 
to this Day, called Homilies; becauſe they 


were familiar and plain, and ſpoke in ſuch a 
— 8 Stile 
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K 
Stile and Manner as are uſed in common and 
ordinary Con verſation. 


But, to return to the Argument: Vulgar Phra- 
ſes and common Idioms of Speech, are oſten- 


times the moſt proper and ſignificant; nay, a 


mean, bald, blunt Expreſſion, is ſometimes very 
becoming; a familiar Word or Saying very 
uſeſul and ſeaſonable. Hence ſuch Authors, 
and even Speakers, as are the eaſieſt to be un- 
derſtood, are the hardeſt to imitate ; there be- 
ing ſuch a Fitneſs, ſuch a Propriety, and (as it 
were) Attitude of Words and Expreſſions, to be 
made Uſe of, in the Manage of an Argument, 
as even the greateſt Pretenders to human Learn- 
ing can never attain to. 

Thus *tis very obſervable of that beſt of 
Sermons the World ever ſaw, or heard, or 
read, (I mean our blefled Savionr's on the 
Mount) that there is not one Word in it but 
"hat is eaſy, and plain, and obvious to the 
meaneſt Capacity. In like Manner, on all o- 
ther Occaſions, his Words were plain and natu- 
ral, his Similies common and ordinary, his Pa— 
rables clear and familiar. | 

Thus alſo, (Pardon the Lightneſs of the Ar- 
gument) perhaps more moral Doctrines, more 
uteful Subjects, more inſtructive Leſſons, may 
be drawn from A*ſop's Fables of Cocks and 
Bulls, &c. than from any other Book that ever 


yet appeared in the World, excepting only 


that of the Holy Scriptures. 
Thus /aſtly, To give only one Inſtance more, 
2 and 
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and that a very remarkable one. The cele- | 


brated Archbiſhop Tillotſon's Works, as ſure 


they are worthy of the higheſt Encomiums, | 


for that cloſe Reaſoning; that ftrong Proof, 


that manly Eloquence, which runs thro' cach Þ 


fingle Performance; ſo are they, perhaps, in 


nothing more inimitable, than in the natural 


Eaſineſs, Plainneſs, and Simplicity of the Stile. 


The ſame may alſo be ſaid of our moſt excel- 
ent Book of Common Prayer, and of that moſt } 
univerſally approv'd Bock, intitled, The whole | 
Duty of Mau. — But not to be ſo very tedi- | 
ous, he that would not fall under the Charac- } 


ter of a Babler, muſt alſo take Care, 


5thly, To avoid all nauſeous, needleſs, and 
impertinent Repetitions. 
For he that does not (in the Proſecution of 
a Subject) continually offer ſomething new and 
untouch'd upon before, does not ſtrictly ob- 
ſerve, purſue, and adhere to the Thread of his 
Diſcourſe, and does not judicioully make his Ar- 
guments hang (as twere) upon a Link or Chain, 
ſo as mutually to ſtrengthen and ſupport each 
other; but, inſtead thereof, either goes back- 
ward and forward, or repeats the ſame Things 
over and over again. Such a Perſon (I humbly 
conceive) is a downright Babler, in the literal 
and proper Acceptation of the Word : For, 
inftcad of taking upon him to inform and in- 
ftruct others, (a Province he is by no means 
hrted for) he ſhould rather firſt learn to 
think 
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think juſtly, to argue cloſely, and to write ra- 
tionally and concluſively: For certain it is, the 
Perſon that can neither ſpcak nor write in 
Mood and Figure himſelf, may yet have fo 
much Senſe and Sagacity, as to form a Judg- 
ment, and make a Diſcovery, whether any thing 
like theſe appears in thoſe who pretend to ad- 
vile and direct him. Thus thoſe Officers, who 
were ſent to apprehend our bleſſed Saviour, re- 
turn'd with this An{wer in their Mouths, for 
not executing the Commands laid upon them, 
Never Man pale like this Man. 
Once more: As there is nothing we can ſup- 
poſe or imagine in human Life, but what is 
capable of being maintain'd and defended by 
more Arguments than one; ſo the want of theſe 
debaſes a Man to the Level of Brutes, which 
naturally tread in the ſame Rounds, obſerve the 
fame Tract, and purſue the ſame Pace, as be- 
ing Things which they have long been enur'd 
and accuſtom'd to. Tis true, indeed, Repeti- 
tions, on ſome particular Occaſions, may be 
both beautiful and emphatical; but where they 
are really needleſs and unneceſſary, they give 
Men but too great a Handle to call both our 
Invention and Judgment into queſtion. Thus 
your Sophitters and Wranglers in Philoſophy, 
if the Argument they urge can't gain the Point 
they are obliged to maintain, will immediately 
have Recourſe to thoſe of a different kind; 
which, tho” perhaps not really ſtronger in the m- 
ſelyes, yet, by that different Way of Manage- 


ment, 
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ment, which different Topicks will always af.. 


ford, will therefore ſeem to carry in them a 
greater Force or Appearance of Reafon. Thus 


likewiſe the Babler St Paul, (whoſe elaborate 


and florid Diſcourſ's give us to often an Occa- 


ſion to mention him) tried the ſame Courſe 


with good Succeſs, and to the great Aſtoniſh- 
ment and Confuſion of thoſe that heard him. 
For we are told, that as he reaſon'd (not long 
upon the ſame Subject; nor of the ſame Things 


often repeated; but, as he reaton'd) of Righ- 


reouſneſs, Temperance, and Judgment to come, 
Felix trembled. 

But the Theme I have choſen is ſo very co- 
pious, that I muſt leave the five remaining 
Rules to be the Subject of another Diſcourſe. 

In the Management whereof, as 1 pretend not 


to inform any Man's Judgment, propoſe not to 


tickle any Man's Ears, aim not at popular Ap- 
plauſe, and have not any other ſiniſter Views 
or Deſigns; ſo, by duly obſerving the Rules 
above named, and hereafter to be laid down, I 
hope to be able to dreſs it up in ſuch a Manner, 
as that the ſame may carry in it ſomething 
(at leaſt, or, as it were) of good Doctrine, plau- 
ble Reaſon, juſt Method, and tolerable Lan- 


guage. 


Now to God the Father, &c. 
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I/ at ill this Baller ſay ? 
T Paul, being perſecuted at Theſſalonica, 
— for preaching the Goſpel of Chriſt, re- 
moves privately from thence to Herea; 
where, meeting with a more friendly Recep- 
tion from the Inhabitants, but like Perſecution 
from the ſame Jews, w ho followed him thither 
alſo, he comes to Athens, that once famous and 
polite Univerſity. But as thoſe Perſons who 
are moſt knowing, are fiot always the molt re- 
ligious; ſo, we are told, St Paul obſerv'd this 
ſame City 70 be wholly given to Idolatry. In 
ſhort, the Succeſs of his Miniftry was here ſuch 
as to convince and convert a very ſmall Num- 
ber of Men; while the much greater Part of 
them ſcoffed and derided him, giving him no 
other Name than that of a Babler. 

In my laſt Diſcourſe upon this Subject, I at- 
tempted to ſhew how, or by what Means, a 
Man might avoid this Imputation of a Babler ; 
tho' it proy'd to be the Caſe of St Paul here 
in the Text, dig. by obſerving the ten tollow- 
ing Rules or Directions: As, 


ft, That : ' 


Manner; by which means, we hope, we ſhall 


( 16 ) 
1/7, That he pretend not to aſſert or affirm 


any thing, which he is not duly qualified to 
prove and demonſtrate. 


FLY 


24ly, That he keep cloſe to the Subject oi 
Argument which he undertakes to handle. 


34ly, That he avoid every thing which is 
light, or trifling, or foreign to his Purpoſe. 


4 bly, That he expreſs his Thoughts in the 
moſt clear, plain, and intelligible Terms, 


5thly, That he af not any nauſeous, need- 
leſs, or impertinent Repetitions. 


So far I have akeady proceeded. I come now 
to thoſe that ſtill remain. Whoever therefore 
would endeayour to be like St Paul in what he 
really was, and unlike him in what he was only 


reputed to be, either by an ignorant or preju- 


dic'd Set of Men, then let him take Care 


6thly, That he put no more Matter into his 


1 Propoſition than he is able to make out, leſt 


thereby he ſeem to run away from that which 
he ought to keep to. 
For, tho” this indeed may ſeem not to differ 


very much from what we laid down, as the firſt 


and ſecond Rule of our laſt Diſcourſe; ; yet we 
deſign to treat of it after a new and different 


not 


41 


not offend againſt the laſt Rule then mention'd, 
d. that of avoiding all vain, filly, babbling 
Repetitions. Now, in handling of Things com- 
mon and generally received, we are to make Uſe 
of Reaſon and Demonſtration; but intricate and 
abſtruſe Matters we are (if poſſible) to bring 
down to the Size and Level of Mens Capaci- 
ties. Now this, I conceive, can't otherwiſe be 
effected, than by keeping cloſe to the xplana- 
tion of that Subject, or Aſſertion, or Propoſi- 
tion, we happen to be engaged in; without 
making any wild Excurſions, or uſing any ſub- 
tile Evaſions, or intermixing any needleſs Ex- 
pletives; or, in ſhort, without incoherently 
rambling from one thing to another : which 1s 
ever look'd upon to be a certain Sign and Cha- 
racteriſtick of a diſorder'd Head, and diſturb'd 
Imagination, rather than of a found Mind, and 
intelligent Being. Thus, when our Babler, St 
Paul, made his Defence before Feſtus, we find 
he expreſs'd himſelf to ſo much Advantage, with 
ſuch Force of Reaſon, and Power of Eloquence, 
that the Roman Governor, inſtead of calling 
him a Babler, (as the Jews did in the Text) 
was rather pleaſed (tho' perhaps no leſs againſt 
his own Judgment) to pronounce him a Mad- 
man. 

And here, by the bye, I muſt obſerve, (tho 
they may, as we have ſeen, be applied to one 
and the ſame Perſon ; yet) there is a wide Diffe- 
rence, an immenſe Diſtance, a vaſt Diſpropor- 


tion, betwixt a Babler and a Madman : For the 
C for- 


4 8 


former is always empty, and ridiculous, and 
impertinent, like himfell; whereas the latter 
oftentimes utters ſuch flighty Thoughts, ſuch 
lofty Expreſſions, ſuch witty Sentences, as even 
a wiſe, grave, ſerious Man, need not be aſham'd 
ol. 

But to proceed: It is not ſufficient that the 
Things we deliver be true ; but we muſt prove 
them to be ſuch by ſtrong and convincing Ar- 
guments: For we are not to preſume, that Men 
will admit of what we ſay, whether it be prov'd 
or not; for, as they are Men, they are rational 
Beings, and therefore muſt be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. And this 1s certain, that we can 
come at their Minds only by Reaſon and Diſ- 


courſe; and if we put them off without theſe, 


we undervalue them, nay, even think them be- 
low their Species. For our Auditors are not in- 
ſenſible Machines and Clock-work ; and there- 
fore they muſt be wound up only by Reaſon : 
particularly in all ſuch Caſes wherein we pre- 
meditately addreſs ourſelves to them; as, whe- 
ther we would refute a growing Error, or eſta- 
bliſh a known Truth, or recommend any Vir- 
tae, or decry any Vice, or ſhew and maintain 
the Lawtulnets and Neceſſity of any religious 
Practice. Thus, with reſpect to theſe, and ſuch 
like great Duties of Religion, our Apoſtle St 
Paul (this fame reputed Babler and Madman) 
exhorts Titus, in his Doctrine, to ſhew Uncor- 
ruptneſs, Gravity, Smcerity, ſound Speech, that 
can't be condemn'd. And indeed who ſo fit, 
who 
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who fo proper, who ſo qualified, to give ſuch 
Advice to others, as he, who, upon all Occa- 
ſions, was o well known to follow it hin1felt ? 
But, 


7thly, He that would not come under the 
Denomination of a Bab/er, muſt be ſure to dit- 
pole and digeſt his T houghts into due Order 
and Method. 

For, without theſe, a Man ſo cramps, fo clogs 
and ſetters his rational Faculties, that he never 
knows where to begin, how to go on, nor when 
to end. Without theſe, he often loſes and be- 
wilde rs himſelf, beats fo often about the Buſn, 
goes ſo much out of his Way, and to far wan- 
ders from his Subject, that, inſtead of once 
coming near it, he leaves (where he found) both 
himſelf and us, at as great a Diſtance from ir 
as when he firſt ſtaited. Without theie, he 
inſenſibly runs into ſuch an huddled, confus'd, 
diſtracted Jumble and Medley of Words, as 
make his Diſcourſe not a little incoherent and 
inconſiſtent with itſelf, In ſhort, without theſc, 
he may, at all Adventures, almoſt as come 
mendably pitch upon any Text of Scripture, 
from Geneſis to Revelation, and perhaps as cloſe- 
ly apply and adapt it to his Purpoſe, as upon 
that individual one which he fo wiſely ſelects 
for the Subject of his Diſcourſe. And if this 
Way of talking and arguing does not make a 
Man fall under the Denomination of a Babler, 
juſtly and ſtrictly, fo called, then am 1 at a 
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Loſs to aſſign what will. Thus the wiſe Son of 
Sirach made it his Obſervation long ago, 11 
Babler and a Fool will regard no Time; under 
which laſt Word may be implied Order and 
Method. | 
For *tis this, which St Paul (the Athenian 


Habler, or rather Oracle, indeed) calls ig 


dividing the Word of Truth. Tis this, indeed, 
which is (as *twere) the Heraldry, and embla- 
zoning of a Diſcourſe. For it is the due mar- 
Malling and ordering of it, and giving every 
Part its right and proper Place; and therefore, 
a methodical Arguer diſpoſes of Things accord- | 
ing to the Nature and Quality of them, ſets : 
them in their proper Claſſes and Ranks, and 
thereby ſhews his own Judgment, and, at the | 
ſame Time, edifies his Hearers. . I ſay, he 


thereby evidences his own Judgment and Skill; 


for it 1s the want of theſe which makes Men 
talk confuſedly, and utter 'Things not digeſted 
and methodiz'd. Whereas, that which we call 
Method, or a Diſtribution of our Matter into 
Particulars, gives the Mind of Man ſuch a 
Light into what is ſaid, that Horace calls it the 
Lucidus Ordo of Speech; and that becauſe it 
renders a Diſcourſe clear and perſpicuous. 
Beſides this, it is a Sign that a Man is no 
Stranger to Logick, that he has penetrated into 
the true Nature and Reaſon of Things, and ſees 
the Dependance of one upon another, when he 


Proceeds orderly, and makes proper Tranſitions, 


and obſerves a due Connection and Coherence 


of 


»— 


1 | 
of the Matters he treats of: For, this ſhews 
that he thoroughly underſtands the Point he 
handles, and that he has an exact View of it in 
all its Parts. Thus a wile, and skilful Archi- | 
J te&, before he begins to raiſe or erect a new 
2 Edifice, will firſt ſorm and project, will ſeriouſſy 
weigh and delineate in his on Mind the moſt 
„ commodions or uſeful Scheme, or Model, or 
- Plat- form of his intended Fabrick ; and this 
will give him ſach Helps and Directions, fo 


V well to adjuſt and effect his Deſign, as to make 

every Part appear beautiful, regular, and uni- 

- form. 

s In like manner, all forts of Writers, who ſoar 

4 above the Level of common Scribblers, never 

e fail, by their Works, to ſhew us the great Uſe- 

e {| fulneſs and Advantage of a methodical Perfor- 

; | mance. Thus the Royal Philoſopher, (I mean 

n 1 M. Antoninus) in his Eleventh Book of Con- | 
d | vwerſation with himſelf, has ten Conſiderations or | 
H Helps againſt Anger, which he reckons up 
0 diſtinctly one after another, as Iſt, 2dly, zdly, c 
a | andſoonto1othly. And this Diviſion of Diſ- ; 
\C courſes into numeral Heads, has juſtly obtain'd ji 


it in all Chriſtian Churches to this very Day, eſpe- 


cially where Men of Senſe and Learning arc 5 
10 any way concern'd in them: For, by this Means, ; 
to an Orator muſters his Forces, places them in pl 
es Rank and File, brings them up in Order of 4 
le Battle, and thereby does Military Execution 16 
15, with them. Thus, whoever peruſes the elegant j 
be and maſterly Works, the accurate and well- f 
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digeſted Labours of Archbiſhop T2 clotſon, Biſhop 
Blackhall, Dr Scot, Dr Stanhope, Mr Norris, 
Mr Toune, with many other eminent and learned 
| Divines, will ſoon perceive the Excellency and 
| Neceſſity of what I'm now contending for. — 
And as want of Method does thus, more eſpe- 
f cially, place a Man in the low Rank and Qua- 
lity of a Babler ; ſo | 


8:bly, Not unlike ſuch are all thoſe to be ac- 
counted, who are too long, too tedious, and 
prolix in their Way of ſpeaking and writing. 

For ſure no Subject can be ſo copious and 
general, ſo productive and fruitful of Matter, 
ſo eaſy or difficult to be diſcourſed upon, but 
{till there is (or may be, at leaſt) a brief, con- 
ciſe, ſententious Way of handling it; and there- 
fore, to uſe a Multiplicity of Words, to dwell 
long upon a Topick, or to ſpin out our Diſ- 
courſe to a great Length, (which is uſually fo 
much Time loſt to no manner of Purpoſe) is 
never the Way either to recommend ourſelves, 
or improve others. For'tis an undeniable Ma- 
xim, that of the Schools, in all Caſcs of human 
Life, Fruſtra fit per plura, quod fieri poteſt per 
pauciera, i. e. tis needleſs to uſe many Words, 
where a few may as ſoon, or rather ſooner in- 
deed, ſerve the Turn. Thus perhaps there 1s 
more ſolid Matter contain'd in, and more real 
Devotion to be raiſed from one of the ſhorteſt 
| Prayers or Colle&s of our moſt excellent Li- 


turgy, than can be extracted or excited from any 
one 
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e 
one of the longeſt (but ſenſeleſs) Effuſions of 
our modern Enthuſiaſts. Thus again, (to give 
a much ſtronger Inſtance) Tis morally, nay, 
tis more than humanly impoſſible, for all the 
Wit, or Art, or Skill, or Invention of theWorld, 
to compoſe or contrive a Prayer, ſo comprehen- 
ſive, ſo general, and yet withal ſo peculiarly 
fitted and adapted to all the various Conditions, 
Circumſtances, or Incidents of Life, as that of 
the Lord's Prayer. 


In order therefore to avoid Repetition and 
Loquacity, (which are equally blame-worthy) 
Things are to be put in as clear a Light, ex- 
preſs'd in as plain Words, and brought out in 
as ſhort Periods, as poſſibly may be; and there- 
fore the ſhorter a Diſcourſe is, (if well digeſted 
and contriv'd) 'tis generally both better heard, 
and better remember'd : For, to ſpin out a Sub- 
ject, not only trifles away much Time, but flats 
the Audience, and diyerts the Attention: To | 
carry Matters, by a long and laborious Proof, li 
beyond the plain Obſervation of Mankind, 4 
looks rather as if we deſign'd to diſplay our 1 
Rhetoric k, and embelliſh our Stile, than to make i 
Uſe of ſolid Reaſon and convincing Argument. 

And therefore, tis a peculiar Happineſs in 
either a Speaker or Writer, when he can, in a 
few Words, lay open his Matter in its full Ex- 
tent, and avoid all thoſe needleſs Superfluities 
and Redundancies of Speech, which come in 
only to lengthen the Diſcourſe. Thus St Paul 


(our 


ü 
x; 
1 
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(our famous Babler in the Text) has, in the 
12th Chapter of his Firſt Epiſtle to the Corm- 
thians, given us ſach a ſhort, bur excellent De- 
ſcription of Charity, as takes in all that either 
need or can be ſaid upon that Subject; the Par- 
ticulars whereof, were they to be enlarg'd upon, 
would fill a Volume. Thus likewiſe, perhaps 
more Senſe, more Good, may be gather'd from 
five or ſix Lines of Seneca and Saluft, than from 
a whole Page of ſome more verboſe and volu- 
minous Authors. — And this naturally ſuggeſts 
another Rule or Direction, very neceſſary to be 
obſerv'd by all ſuch as would not be called 
Bablers; and that is, 


thly, That they aſpire after a Propriety of 
Stile, and Elegancy of Expreſſion. 

For tho! (as we obſerved before) the plaineſt 
and eaſieſt Words are always the beſt and moſt 
eligible; yet ſtill there is no ſmall Skill and 
Judgment requir'd, no {mall Propriety and Ele- 
gancy ſhewn, even in the making a right Uſe 
and Choice of ſuch Words, For as natural 
Parts and acquir'd Learning are certainly very 
excellent and defirable Qualifications in any 
Perſon ; ſo ought they therefore always to be 
exerted and made Uſe of as Occaſions may of- 
fer: But then, tis a peculiar Gift and Talent, 
which few can attain to, when we make ſuch a 
fit and proper Uſe of them, as to deliver our- 
{elves to the beſt Advantage, and in the hap- 


pieſt Manner; I mean, when we make a wile 
and 


1 

and prudent Choice of ſuch Words as are the moſt 
concluſive, and withal moſt expreſſive of what 
we would ſay; and at the ſame Time betray no 
Vanity or Affectation, no Pretenſion to Wit or 
Fancy, no Deſire or Purſuit of popular Ap- 
plauſe. For ſure a Man may ſhew his good 
Language, his cloſe Arguing, his ſolid Reaſon, 
his penetrating Judgment, and his elegant Stile, 
and yet at the ſame Time never once launch out 
into a forc'd and ftrain'd, a {tiff and cramp Way 
of uttering his Conceptions. | 


Thus St Paul, (our ſuppoſed Babler in the 


Text) who never ſpake any thing that was 
trifling or inſignificant, nor in the leaſt inclining 
to Fuſtian or Bombaſt, is yet, upon moſt Oc- 
caſions, very eminent for the Briskneſs of his 
Thoughts, the Elevation of his Expreſſions, and 
the Elegancy of his Stile; and particularly his 
Diſcourſe of the Reſurrection, (in the 15th 
Chapter of his Firſt Epiſtle to the Corrmihians) 
is deliver'd in ſuch an eloquent, florid, lively, 
excellent, and admirable Strain of Reaſon and 
Argument, as no Man ſince could ever pretend 

to come up to. 
Thus alſo, in Balaam's Parables, in Debo- 
rah's Song, in David's Lamentation over Saul 
and Jonathan, in feveral Paſſages of Job, (par- 
ticularly the 3d Chapter) in many of David's 
Pſalms, Solomon's Proverbs, and the Prophets 
Writings in the Old Teſtament, in our Savi- 
our's Sermon and Parables, in moſt of St Paul's 
polemical Diſcourſes, * in ſeveral of St * 
| 15 
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hiſtorical Narrations, which we meet with in 
the New Teſtament : I ſay, in each of theſe 
ſeveral and various Productions, may be ob- 
ſery'd ſuch bright Sallies of Wit, ſuch fine 
Turns of Reaſon, ſuch great Beauties of Lan- 
guage, as far excced whatever yet appear'd in 
any human Compoſure. 

Thus /aſtly, (to give no more Inſtances) in 
Sternhold and Hopkins's Tranſlation of the 
Pſalms, (how much ſoever ſome Men may run 
them down) ſome of them ſor Beauty of 
Thought and Loftineſs of Stile, could never 
yet be cquall'd, much leſs outdone by any of 
the greateſt Maſters either of Poetry or Ora- 
tory ; and ſuch particularly is the 104th Pſalm, 
with many others, not much inferior to it.— 


But, 


lothly and lJaſily, Whoever would not be ac- 
counted a Babler, muſt ſtrictly adhere to this 

Rule, which is none of the leaſt, tho' laſt men- 
tioned, viz. he muſt ſtudy (as far as poſſible) 
to acquire the Art and Knack (as it were) of 
Elocution. 

For there is a true, juſt, ſenſible, diſtinct, be- 
coming Way of Reading, ſuch as requires no 
ſmall Art, Skill, and Judgment; and there- 
fore very few can be compleat and conſum- 
mate Maſters of. For, to give every Word 
its due Weight and Emphaſis, every Setnence 
its proper Accent and Cadence, and every 
Period all that Vigour, Life, and Spirit where- 

of 
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of it is capable, is no vulgar nor ordinary 
Attainment : Nay, rather indeed, tis a Buſineſs 
of ſo much Difficulty, as many knowing and 
intelligent Perſons can rarely ſurmount; of ſo 
much Uſe, as commands a fix'd, ſteady, and 
conſtant Attention ; of ſo much Moment, as 
ſeldom ſails to have a wonderful Effect, In- 
fluence, and Efficacy upon the Hearers; and of 
ſo much Excellency, as gives a peculiar Grace, 
Luſtre, and Ornament to the Diſcourſe. 

On the contrary, an injudicious, lifeleſs, care- 
leſs, precipitate, flubber'd, per ſunctory, ſaperfi- 
cical Manner of Reading our Compoſitions, or of 
uttering our Conceptions, loſes moſt of that 
Force, "Strength, and Energy, which would 
otherwiſe very diſcernibly appear in both: In 
ſhort then, a good fervent Elocution does no 
leſs recommend a lame and weak Performance, 
than a dull heavy Utterance flattens and ener- 
vates a good one. 

Thus, to give a plain and familiar Inſtance of 
each kind: Perhaps not one Man in twenty, nay, 
even of thoſe whole publick Profeſſion requires, 
and whoſe chief Buſineſs it is to attain (if poſ- 
ſible) to an accurate and proper Way of, can 
{ing themſelves, can read a ſingle Chapter of the 
Bible, without manifeſtly murdering the Senſe, 
dropping the Connection, and loſing the Beau- 
ty of that which they ſo vainly preſume to go 
thro' with. Thus again, on the other hand, 

*twas obſerved long ago by Tully, (one of the 
beſt of Speakers) that there is nothing ſo horrid | 
D 2 and 


( 28 ) 
and uncouth, ſo abſtruſe and difficult, but it may 
be made to look fair and plauſible, by that ar- 
tihcial Gloſs, that engaging Turn, which an 
Orator can put upon it. 

Once more: To hear a Perſon public k- 
ly ſing, and whine, cant, and drone out his 
Words, (as if his Deſign was to lull the Au- 
dience aſleep) is not only highly diſagreeable 
in itſelf, but very ſhocking and grating to the 
Far: For ſuch a Perſon never knows where 
cither the Voice 1s to be adapted to the Mat- 
ter, or varied with the Expreſſion; where a 
greater or ſmaller Weight is to be laid on every 
Clauſe, according to its natural Senſe and Mean- 
ing; where he ought to be quicker or more 
vehement, where flower and more ſedate ; how 
to obſerve equally all Pauſes and Diſtances : - 
how to mouthe or pronounce handſomely any 
Figure or Trope; how to avoid a continued 
Monotony on the one hand, and unmoderate 
Elevations and Depreſſions on the other: in 
ſhort, where to uſe the ſame Tone and Accent, 
or where to riſe and fall in the right Place. 

For this it is to have the Talent of Pronun- 
ciation, or the Art of Elocution. And indeed, 
none ever enjoy'd this Gift in a greater Mea- 
fare than the Balle St Paus, (as Mont. ſe Clerc 
alſo is pleas'd, in effect, to call hih, but, as 
others more rightly, the Orator St aid; than 
whom, I fay, none was more happy in the Gift 
of Utterance) if we may judge, among other 
Things, by the wonderful Succeſs his Preach- 
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ing and Reaſoning obtain'd in molt Places: For 
tho' he declares himſelf to be rude in Speech 
yet this is only to be imputed to his fingular 
Modeſty and Humility ; as in ſome of his 
Epiſtles he condeſcends to call himſelf I/ than 
the leaſt of all Saints, and the chiefeſt of Sinners, 

'Tis confeſs'd indeed, tho' Speaking and Wri- 
ting be quite different Talents; yet where a 
Man is very eminent for the latter of theſe Qua- 
lifications, he rarely fails not only to have a good 
Notion and Idea of, but alſo to give us ſome 
demonſtrable Signs, ſome evident Structures of 
the former. Thus I may inſtance in Ty and 
Quintillian, the greateſt Orators amongſt the 
Romans; and in Demgſthenes and Aſchines, who 
bore the fame Rank among the Grecians. 

I have now done with this remarkable Inci- 
dent of St. Paul's Life, while he continued at 
Athens ; where (like ſeveral other vain Talkers 
and Decetvers, as they are now-adays called) 
he had the Misſortune to be ſo rudely ſcoffed 
and flouted at, to be ſo undeſervedly mock'd 
and derided; in one Word, to be ſo unjuſtly 
reproach'd, inſulted, and traduced, with a ha- 
will this Babler ſay ? 


Noce to God the Father, &c. 
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